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not represent any class or body of people on the basis of any scien-
tific principle, but their communion and intercourse and common
nature with the mass of the people qualified them to understand the
latter, and to interpret their wants, wishes and sentiments, their
hopes and their grievances in a more real fashion than their foreign
rulers could ever hope to do. In a hundred different ways, educated
Indians were qualified by their position and circumstances to speak
for and serve their countrymen of all grades and classes. It was a
high and noble mission imposed by duty and sanctified by patriotism.
The speaker hoped that they might be enabled to rise higher and
higher to it, to guide it with unswerving loyalty, to temper it with
discretion and moderation, to prosecute it with constancy and in-
tegrity, and cement it with harmony and union. Individual persons
could participate in it in only a small and humble way, but the
presence that evening of his friends showed that if they honestly a0d
fearlessly endeavoured to perform what little it might be given to
each of them to do, they might feel sure of the unstinted and
generous support and appreciation of their countrymen of all classes,
creeds and persuasions.
It was a great speech and swept the vast audience off its feet. Its
conclusion was greeted with applause which continued for some
minutes. It was regarded everywhere, except in the camp of rank
reactionaries, as a very able, fearless and comprehensive vindication
of the claims and position of the educated community. Mr. Bhow-
nuggree's supporters were, of course, very angry, and Pherozeshah
was sharply reminded by one of them that the success of a political
opponent was no justification for dragging into a public utterance
the details of a private conversation between the oppoaoat aad
himself, and that it was a well-recognized rule that the sanctities of
private intercourse were not to be invaded to serve party ends. On
the other hand, the enthusiasm of Pfaerozeshah's admirers knew no
bounds, and for days together the Press was full of cordial apprecia-
tion of the speech and the man. From amongst a mass of remarkable
tributes, Sir William Wedderburn's review of Pherozeshah*s career
in the columns of India arrests particular attention. So also does an
observation of The Indian Spectator, which wrote approvingly of a
suggestion which was on everybody's lips: